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Heinrich H-ias 
Upon ote pwaves of “ae music float 
most comfortably man’s individual joys and sor- 
rows; love and hatred, tenderness and longing, 
jealousy and sullenness, all is here the isolated 
feeling of an individual. Hence we find charac- 
teristic in the music of Rossini the predominance 
of melody, which is always the immediate expres- 
sion of an isolated feeling. With MeyerBeer 
on the contrary, we find harmony paramount; in 
the stream of his harmonic masses the melodies 
are drowned, just as the special feelings of the 
individual man are lost in the collective feeling 
of a whole people; and into this harmonious cur- 
rent our soul loves to plunge, when it is seized 
by the joys and sorrows of the whole human race 
and takes sides on the great questions of soviety. 
Meyerbeer’s music is more social than individual ; 
the grateful present, which recognizes in his 
music its own inward and outward conflicts, its 
division of opinions and of will, its trials and its 
hope, is celebrating its own passion and own in- 
spiration, while it applauds the great miiestro. 
Rossini’s music was more suited to the time of the 
Restoration, when men had grown dblasé afier 
great conflicts and disillusions, and their sense of 
their great collective interests had to retreat into 
the background, and the feeling of their individ- 
ual self-hood could enter once more upon its le- 
git:mate Rossini never would have ac- 
quired his great popularity during the revolution 
and the empire. Robespierre would have ac- 
cused him perhaps of anti-patriotic, Moderatist 
melodies, and Napoleon certainly would not have 
appointed him chapel-master to the grand army, 
where he wanted a collective inspiration. . . Poor 
Swan of Pesaro! The Gallic cock and the 


rights. 











atl eagle would perhapgehave torn thee in 
pieces; better for thee than the battle fields of 
civic virtue apd of glory was a tranquil lake, 
upon whose bank the gentle lilies nodded to thee 
peacefully, and where thou couldst row up and 
down in quiet, beauty and loveliness in every 
motion! The Restoration was Rossini’s time of 
triumph, and indeed the heavenly planets, which 
just then held holiday and troubled themselves 
no more about the fate of nations, listened to his 
strains with rapture. Meanwhile the revolution 
of July has produced g great commotion in the 
heavens and on the earth; planets and men, 
angels and kings, nay, the dear God himself, are 
torn from their state of peace, have plenty of bu- 
siness again, have got to set in order a new era, 
have neither leisure nor repose of mind for enter- 
tainment with the melodies of private fecling. and 
only when the grand choruses of Robert le Diable 
or the JZuguenots rage in harmony, shout in har- 
mony, sob in harmony, do their hearts listen and 
sov and shout and rage in inspired unison. 

Tuis perhaps lies at the vette.a of that unpar- 
alleled, colossal applause, which the two great 
operas of Meyerbeer enjoy throughout the world. 
He is the man of his age; and the age, which 
always knows how to choose its men, has borne 
him up tumultuously upon its shield, and pro- 
claims his dominion, and makes its joyous trium- 
It is indeed no comforta- 
by the 


phal entrée with him. 
ble position to be thus borne in triumph ; 
awkward misstep of a single shield-bvarer one 
may be considerably jolted, if not seriously hurt ; 
the flower wreaths, which fly at one’s head, may 
sometimes wound more than they refresh, if they 
do not even soil one, when they come from dirty 
hands; and the heavy burden of laurels may 
press much sweat of anguish from one’s brow. 
Rossini, when he meets such an ovation, smiles 
all round ironically with his fine Italian lips, and 
then compluins of his bad stomach, which grows 
daily worse, so that he can no longer eat. 

That is hard, for Rossini always was one of the 
greatest gourmands. Meyerbeer is just the op- 
posite ; as in his outward appearance, so too in 
his enjoyments he is frugality itself. Only when 
he has invited friends, does one find a good table 
with him. One day when I went to take “ pot- 
luck” with him, I found bim over a miserable dish 
of stock-fish, which made out his whole dinner; 
of course I pretended that I had already dined. 

Many have asserted that he was avaricious. 
This is not the fact. He is only parsimonious in 
expenses which concern his person. For others 
he is munificence itself, and his unfortunate coun- 
trymen have enjoyed it to abuse it. Benevolence 
is a family virtue with the Meyerbeers, especially 


the mother, to whom I send all that are in need- 





of help, and never in vain. But this lady is the 
happiest mother in this world. Wherever she 
goes the splendor of her son is ringing; every- 
where some snatches of his music float about her 
ears; everywhere his bright glory meets her ; 
and in the opera, where a whole public expresses 
its enthusiasm for Giacomo with the most thun- 
dering applause, her maternal heart beats quick 
with raptures of which we scarcely can conceive. 
I know in the whole history of the world but one 
mother who may be compared to her, and that is 
the mother of Sf. Boromaus, who in her life time 
saw her son canonized, and in the church, amid 
thousands of the faithful, could kneel before him 
and pray to him. 

Meyerbeer is now writing a new opera, to 
which I look forward with great curiosity. The 
unfolding of this genius is for me a most remark- 
able spectacle. With interest I follow the phases 
of his musical as well as of his personal life, and 
observe the mutual influences between him and 
his European public. It is now ten years since I 
first met him in Rerlin, between the university 
building and the watch-house, between science 
and the drum, and he seemed to me in this posi- 
tion to feel very much confined. I recollect I 
met him in the company of Dr. Marx, who at 
that time belonged to a certain musical regency, 
who, during the minority of a certain young 
genius whom they considered the legitimate suc- 
cessor to the throne of Mozart, continually wor- 
shipped Joun SepastiaAn Bacn. The enthu- 
siasm for Sebastian Bach, however, was not merely 
to fill up that interregnum, but was also to anni- 
hilate the reputation of Rossini, whom the 
regency most feared and hated. Meyerbeer at that 
time passed for an imitator of Rossini, and the said 
Dr. Marx treated him with a certain condescen- 
sion, with a courteous air of ‘superiority, which I 
now laugh heartily to think of. Rossini-ism was 
then the great sin of Meyerbeer; he was as yet 
far from the honor of being attacked on his own 
account. He prudently refrained from making 
any claims, and when T told him with what en- 
thusiasm I had recently seen his Crociato per- 
formed in Italy, he smiled with moody melan- 
choly and said: “ You compromise yourself, if 
you praise me, a pocr Italian, here in Berlin, in 
the capital city of Sebastian Bach.” 

Meyerbeer had at that time in fact become alto- 
tovether an imitator of the Italians. Aversion to 
the cold, intellectual, colorless Berlinism had at 
an early time produced a natural reaction in 
him ; he sprang away to Italy, enjoyed life merrily, 
gave himself up entirely to his private feelings, 
and composed there those precious operas, in 
which Rossini-ism is carried to the sweetest ex- 
cess; here gold is gilded over, and the flower is 
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perfumed with still stronger fragrance. Those 
were the happiest days of Meyerbeer; he wrote 
in the self-satisfied intoxication of the Italian love 
of pleasure, and in life as in Art he plucked the 
gayest flowers. 

But such a life could not long satisfy a German 
nature. A certain homesickness for the earnest- 
ness of his fatherland was awakened in him; 
whilst he reclined among Italian myrtles, there 
crept over him a remembrance of the mysterious 
shudder of the German oak forests; while ca- 
ressed by Southern zephyrs, he thought of the 
sombre chorales of the North wind; it was with 
him perhaps as with Madame de Sevigné, who, 
when she lived near an orangery, amid the con- 
tinual fragrance of mere orange blossoms, began 
at last to long for the bad smell of a wholesome 
dung cart..... In short, a new reaction took 
place; Signor Giacomo suddenly became a Ger- 
man again and attached himself to Germany ; not 
to the old, mouldy, obsolete Germany of narrow- 
minded old fogyism, but to the young, magnani- 
mous, world-free Germany of a new generation, 
which had made all the problems of humanity its 
own, and which bears the great questions of hu- 
manity inscribed, if not upon its banner, yet all 
the more indelibly upon its heart. 

Soon after the July revolution, Meyerbeer 
came before the public with a work which sprang 
from his mind during the commotion of that revo- 
lution ; namely, with Robert le Diable, the hero, 
who does not know precisely his own will, who is 
continually in conflict with himself, a true type of 
the moral wavering of that time, a time which 
vacillated betwixt vice and virtue with such tor- 
ment and unrest, which galled itself in strivings 
and in hindrances, and never possessed strength 

‘enough to withstand*the assaults of Satan! By 
no means do I love this opera, this masterpiece of 


timidity ; I say of timidity, not merely in respect 


of matter, but also of execution, since the com- 
poser does not as yet trust his genius, does not 
dare to give himself’ up to its entire will, and 
tremblingly serves the multitude, instead of com- 
manding it unterrificd. At that time Meyerbeer 
was justly called an anxious genius; he lacked 
victorious faith in himself; he showed a fear of 
the public opinion; the slightest expression of 
blame terrified him; he flattered all the humors 
of the public, and shook hands right and left 
most zealously, as if in musie too he recognized 
the popular sovereiguty and based his rule on the 
majority, in opposition to Rossini, who reigned 
absolute king, by the grace of God, in the realm 
of musical Art. This anxious disposition has 
never yet left him ; he is always concerned about 
the opinion of the public; but the success of 
Robert le Diable had the fortunate effect, that 
that concern no longer weighs upon him when he 
works, that he composes with more confidence, 
that he lets the great will of his soul come out in 
its creations. And with this enlarged mental 
freedom he wrote the Huguenots, in which all 
doubts have vanished, the internal strife has 
ceased and the external conflict has begun whose 
colossal shape astounds us. By this work Meyer- 
beer first won his immortal right of citizenship in 
the eternal city of the soul, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem of Art. In the Huguenots at length Meyer- 
beer reveals himself without shrinking ; with un- 
terrified lines he drew here his whole thought, 
and all that stirred his breast he dared to utter in 
unbridled tones. 





What most especially distinguishes this work, is 
the balance that we find in it between enthu- 
siasm and artistic completeness, or to express 
myself better, the equal height which Art and 
passion have attained in it; the man and the 
artist have here emulated one another, and if the 
former pulls the alarm bell of the wildest passions, 
the latter knows how to transfigure these rude 
tones of nature into the sweetest awe-inspiring 
euphony. While the great multitude is seized by 
the intrinsic energy, the passion of the Huguenots, 
the Art-connoisseur admires the mastery displayed 
in forms. This work is a Gothic cathedral, whose 
heavenward reaching rows of pillars and colossal 
cupola seem to have been planted by the bold 
hand of a giant, while the countless, elegantly fine 
festoons, rosettes and arabesques, spread over all 
like a stone veil of lace, give evidence of a 
dwarf’s exhaustless patience. A giant in the 
conception and shaping of the whole, a dwarf in 
the elaborate execution of the details, the archi- 
tect of the Huguenots is as incomprehensible to 
us as the composers of the old cathedrals. Stand- 
ing one day with a friend before the cathedral at 
Amiens, my friend surveyed this monument of 
rock-towering giant strength and _ indefatigably 
carving dwarf-like patience with sympathy and 
awe, and asked me finally, how it happened that 
we to-day bring no such architectural works to 
pass? I answered him: “ Dear Alphonso, men 
in those old times had convictions; we moderns 
have only opinions, and it requires something 
more than a mere opinion to rear a Gothic cathe- 
dral such as this.” 

That is it. Meyerbeer is a man of conviction. 
I do not refer particularly to the social questions 
of the day, although in this respect the views of 
Meyerbeer are fhore” firmly grounded, than we 
find with other artists. Meyerbeer, whom the 
princes of this earth load with all possible marks 
of honor, and who is also so susceptible to these 
distinctions, carries in his breast a heart, which 
glows for the holiest interests of humanity, and he 
unequivocally confesses his worship for the heroes 
of the revolution. It is fortunate for him, that 
many northern hordes have no understanding of 
music, else they would see in the Huguenots some- 
thing more than a mere party strife between 
Protestants and Catholics. Yet his convictions 
are not peculiarly of a political, and still less of a 
religious order. The peculiar religion of Meyer- 
beer is the religion of Mozart, Gluck and Beet- 
hoven; it is Music; in this alone does he believe ; 
only in fhis faith he finds his happiness and lives 
with a conviction, which is like the convictions of 
the earlier centuries in depth, in passion, and 
endurance. Nay, I might say, he is the apostle 
of this religion. As with an apostolic zeal and 
earnestness. he treats all that concerns his music. 
While other artists are content if they have pro- 
duced something beautiful, nay, not infrequently 
lose all interest in their work, as soon as it is 
finished, with Meyerbeer upon the contrary the 
severest travail begins after the delivery ; then ke 
is not satisfied until the creation of his mind is 
shiningly revealed to other people also, until the 
whole public is edified by his music, until bis 
opera has poured into all hearts the feelings he 
would preach to the whole world, until he has 
communed with all mankind. As the Apostle 
thinks neither of toils nor sufferings to save a 
single lost soul, so Meyerbeer, when he learns that 
“any one denies his music, will expound it to him 





indefatigably, until he has converted him; and 
then the single saved lamb, were it only the most 
insignificant soul of a feuilletonist, is to him more 
dear than the whole flock of believers, who have 
always worshipped him with orthodox fidelity. 
Music is the conviction of Meyerbeer, and that 
is perhaps the reason of all those anxieties and 
troubles which the great master shows so often, 
and which not seldom make us smile. One should 
see him when he is rehearsing a new opera; at 
such times he is the tormenting spirit of all singers 
and musicians, whom he tortures with incessant 
trials. He never en be entirely satisfied; a 
single false note in the orchestra is a dagger thrust 
to him, of which he fancies he will die. This 
unrest persecutes him a long time after the opera 
has been actually brought out and received with 
tumults of applause. Still he continues to worry 
himself, and I believe he never is contented until 
some thousand hearers and admirers of his opera 
are dead and buried; with these at least he need 
fear no backsliding ; these souls are secure to him. 
On the days when his opera is given, the good 
God can never please him; if it is cold and rainy, 
he is afraid that Mile. Falcon will get a sore 
throat; if on the contrary the evening is clear 
and warm, he fears lest the fine weather should 
entice the people into the open air and let the 
theatre go empty. Nothing is comparable to the 
painful care with which Meyerbeer oversees the 
proof-reading; this inexhaustible passion for cor- 
rection has become a by-word among Parisian 
artists. But one must consider that to him music 
is dear above anything, dearer surely than his 
life. When the cholera began to rage im Paris, I 
conjured Meyerbeer to go away as quickly as 
possible; but he had _stil) business for some days, 
which he éould not feav®; he had to arrange with 
an Italian the Italian libretto for Robert le Diable. 
Far more than Robert le Diable is the Huguenots 
a work of conviction, both as regards the substance 
and the form. As I have already remarked, 
while the great multitude are carried away by the 
substance, the idea, the quieter observer wonders 
at the immense progress of Art, the new forms, 
which here come into prominence. According to 
the most competent judges, all musicians who 
would now write for the opera, must first study 
the Huguenots. Meyerbeer has carried it to the 
greatest length in instrumentation. Never before 
heard of js his treatment of the choruses, which 
here speak out like individuals and have divested 
themselves of all operatic tradition. Since Don 
Juan, surely, there has been no greater apparition 
in the realm of musical art, than that fourth act 
of the Huguenots, where upon the top of the 
dread, thrilling scene of the consecration of swords, 
and ‘the invocation of a blessing on the thirst for 
blood, there is still a Duo added, which even sur- 
passes the first effect; a colossal venture, which 
one could hardly credit in so anxious a genius, 
but whose success so much the more excites our 
rapture, as our wonder. For my part, I believe 
that Meyerbeer has not solved this problem by 
artistic, but by natural means, inasmuch as that 
famous Duo expresses a succession of feelings, 
which never perhaps, or never with such truth, 
appeared in an opera, and for which nevertheless 
there burn the wildest sympathies in the minds of 
the present. For my part, I confess that never at 
any music did my heart beat so stormily, as at 
the fourth act of the Huguenots ; and yet I gladly 
turn from this act and its commotions and dwell 
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with far greater satisfaction on the second act. 
This is an idyl, which in loveliness and grace 
resembles the romantic comedies of Shakspeare, 
or perhaps still more the Aminta of Tasso. In 
fact, under the roses of joy there lurks here a 
gentle melancholy, which reminds one of the 
unhappy court poet of Ferrara. It is more the 
longing after cheerfulness, than it is cheerful- 
ness itself; it is no hearty laughter, but a smile of 
the heart, a heart which pines in secret and can 
only dream of health. How comes it that an 
artist, from whom all the blood-sucker cares of 
life were shuffled off from the very cradle, who, 
born in the lap of wealth, cossetted by the whole 
family, which willingly, enthusiastically humored 
all his inclinations, had far more right to happiness 
than any mortal artist,—bhow comes it, that this 
man has nevertheless experienced those enormous 
sufferings, which sigh and sob to us out of his 
music ? For the musician cannot express so 
thrillingly that which he does not feel himself. It 
is strange that the artist, whose material wants are 
satisfied, should be so much the more intolerably 
visited by moral trials! But that is a good fortune 
for the public, which must thank the sorrows of 
the artist for its most ideal joys. The artist is 
that child, told of in the popular legend, whose 
tears are pure pearls. Ah! the cross stepmother, 
the world, beats the poor child all the more 
unmercifully, that it may weep right many pearls! 

The Huguenots has been accused, even more 
than Robert le Diable, of a lack of melodies. 
This objection rests upon an error. “ One can- 
not see the trees for sheer forest.” The melody is 
here subordinated to the harmony, and already, 
on comparison with the music of Rossini, in which 
the contrary is the case, I have pointed out that 
it is this predominance of harmony which char- 
terizes the music of Meyerbeer as a humanitary, 
modern societary music. It is not really wanting 
in melodies; only these melodies must not stand 
out with a disturbing forwardness, I might say 
egotism ; they must simply serve the whole; they 
are disciplined, whereas with the Italians the 
isolated melodies assert themselves, I might almost 
say, in a spirit of outlawry, somewhat like their 
famous bandits. It is not much observed ; but 
many a common soldier fights in a great battle 
quite as well as the Calabrian, the isolated robber 
hero, whose personal prowess would surprise us 
less if he fought among regular troops, in rank 
and file. I will not deny the merit of a prepon- 
derance of melody, but I must remark, that as a 
consequence thereof we see in Italy that indiffer- 
ence to the ensemble of an opera, to the opera as 
a complete and rounded work of Art, which ex- 
presses itself so naively, that people in the boxes, 
during the intervals while no bravura parts are 
sung, receive visitors and gossip freely, if they do 
not even play cards. 

The predominance of harmony in Meyerbeer’s 
creations is perhaps a necessary consequence of 
his broad culture, which comprehends the reali 
of thought and of appearances. Treasures were 
lavished on his education, and his mind was sus- 
ceptible; he was early initiated into all the 
sciences, and herein distinguished himself from 
most musicians, whose glaring ignorance is some- 
what excusable, since they have commonly lacked 
time and means to acquire great knowledge out- 
side of their own profession. What he learned 
became a second nature with him, and the school 
of the world gave him the highest development ; 








he belongs to that small number of Germans 
whom even France must recognize as models of 
urbanity. Such height of culture was perhaps 
necessary for one who would collect and shape 
with sure design the material which belonged to 
the creation of the Huguenots. But whether 
what was gained in breadth of conception and 
clearness of oversight, were not lost in other pe- 
culiarities, remains a question. Culture annihi- 
lates in the artist that sharp accentuation, that bold 
coloring, that originality of thought, that direct- 
ness of feeling, which we so admire in rude, un- 
cultivated natures. 

Culture is always dearly bought, and little 
Blanka is right about it. This little eight years 
old daughter of Meyerbeer envies the leisure of 
the little boys and girls, whom she sees playing in 
the street, and expressed herself lately after ‘the 
following manner: “ What a misfortune that I 
have refined parents! Ihave from morning to 
evening to learn all sorts of things by heart, and 
to sit still and be proper, while the uncultivated 
children down there can run about so happy and 
amuse themselves the whole day long!” 


Songs of the Blacks. 


The only musical population of this country 
are the negroes of the South. Here at the North 
we have teachers in great numbers, who try to 
graft the love of music upon the tastes of our 
colder race. But their success is only limited. 
A few good singers are produced, and some fine 
instrumental performers, but the thing never be- 
comes general. Music may perchance be the 
fashion for a winter. But it does not grow toa 
popular enthusiasm. .It never becomes a passion 
or habit of the people. We are still dependent on 
foreigners for our music. Italian singers fill our 
concert rooms, and German bands parade our 
streets. 

Throughout the country the same holds true. 
Singing masters itinerate from village to village, 
to give instruction in the tuneful art, but the most 
they can muster is a score or two of men and 
maidens to sing in church on Sunday. Brother 
Jonathan is awkward at the business, and sings 
only on set occasions. Let him be enrolled in the 
ranks of the choir, and placed in the front of the 
gallery, and he will stand up like a grenadier, and 
roll out lustily the strains of a psalm. But all his 
singing is done in public. He makes litile music 
at home, or at most only on the Sabbath day. 
During the week his melodies are unheard. He 
does not go to his labor singing to himself along 
the road. No song of home or country, of love or 
war, escapes his lips as he works in his shop or 
follows the plough. Our people work in silence, 
like convicts in a Penitenitary. They go to their 
tasks, not with a free and joyous spirit that bursts 
into song, but with a stern, resolute, determined 
air, as if they had a battle to fight, or great difli- 
culties to overcome. 

Even the gentler sex, who ought to have most 
of poetry and music, seem strangely indiflergnt 
to it. Young ladies who have spent years in learn- 
ing to play on the piano, and sing Italian airs, 
drop both as soon as they are married. Enter 
their houses a few months later, and they teil 
you that they are out of practice; they have for- 
gotten their music, their pianos are unopened, 
and their harps are unstrung. 

Compared with our taciturn race, the African 
nature is full of poetry and song. The Negro is 
a natural musician. Te will learn to play on an 
instrument more quickly than a white man. 
They have magnificent voices and sing without 
instruction. They may not know one note from 
another, yet their ears catch the strains of any 
floating air, and they repeat it by imitation. The 
native melody of their voices falls without art into 
the channel of song. They go singing to their 
daily labors. The maid sings about the house, and 
the laborer sings in the field. 








Besides their splendid organs of voice, the Afri- 
can nature is full of poetry. Inferior to the white 
race in reason and intelle:t, they have more im- 
agination, more lively feelings and a more express- 
ive manner. In this they resemble the southern 
nations of Europe. *Their joy and gricf are not 
pent up in the heart, but find instant expression 
in their eyes and voice. With their imagination 
they clothe in rude poetry the incidents of their 
lowly life, and set them to simple melodies. 
Thus they sing their humble. loves in strains full 
of tenderness. We at the North hear these songs 
only as burlesqued by our Negro Minstrels, with 
faces blackened with charcoal. Yet even thus 
all feel that they have rare sweetness and melody. 

Mingled with these love songs are plaintive airs 
which seem to have caught a tone of sadness and 
pathos from the hardships and frequent separa- 
tion of their slave life. They are the Songs of 
their Captivity, and are sung with a touching effect. 
No song of a concert room ever thrilled us: like 
one of these simple African airs, heard afar off in 
the stillness of asummer night. Sailing down the 
Mississippi, the voyager on the deck of the steam- 
er may often hear these strains, wild, sad and ten- 
der, floating from the shore. 

But it is in religion that the African pours out 
his whole voice and soul. A child in intellect, he 
is a child in faith. All the revelations of the Bi- 
ble have to him a startling vividness, and he will 
sing of the judgment and the resurrection with a 
terror or a triumph which cannot be concealed. 
In religion he finds also an element of freedom 
which he does not find in his hard life, and in 
these wild bursts of melody he seems to be giving 
utterance to that exultant liberty of soul which no 
chains can bind, and no oppression subdue. As 
hundreds assemble at a camp meeting in the 
woods, and join in the chorus of such a bymn as 


‘* When I can read my title clear, 
To mansions in the skies,” 


the unimpassioned hearer is almost lifted from 
his feet by the volume and majesty of the sound. 

No voices of well trained choir in church or 
cathedral, no pealing organ, nor mighty anthem, 
ever moved us like these yoices of a multitude 
going up to God under the open canopy of hea- 
ven. Blessed power of music! that can raise the 
poor and despised above their care and poverty. 
It is a beautiful gift of God to this oppressed rave 
to lighten their sorrows in the house of their 
bondage. 

Mizht not our countrymen all learn a lesson 
from these simple children of Africa? We are 
a silent and reserved people. Foreigners think 
us taciturn and gloomy. So we are, compared 
with the European nations. The Germans sing 
along the banks of the Rhine. The Swiss shep- 
herd sings on the highest passes of the Alps, and 
the peasant of Tyrol fills his vallivs with strains 
wild as the peaks and the torrents around him. 
But Americans, though surrounded with every- 
thing to make a people happy, do not show out- 
ward signs of uncommon cheerfulness and content. 
We are an anxious, careworn race. Our brows 
are.sad and gloomy. Songless and joyless, the 
laborer goes to his task. This dumb silence is 
ungrateful in those who have such cause for 
thankfulness. Americans are the most favored 
people on earth, and yet they are the least ex- 
pressive of their joy. So that we almost deserve 
the severe comment of a foreigner, who on seeing 
the great outward prosperity, and yet the anxious 
look of the people, said that “in America there 
was less misery, and less happiness, than in any 
other country on earth.” 

Let us not be ashamed to learn the art of happi- 
ness from the poor bondman at the South. If 
slaves can pour out their hearts in melody, how 
ought freemen to sing! If that love of music 
which is inborn in them, could be inbred in us, it 
would do much to lighten the anxiety and care 
which brood on every face and weigh on every 
heart. The spirit of music would beguile the 
toilsome hours, and make us cheerful and happy 
in our labor. 

Nor would this light and joyous heart make us 
too gay, and so lead to folly and frivolity. On 
the contrary, it would prove a friend to virtue 
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and purity. The sour and morose spirit, when 
it recoils from its oppressive gloom, is apt to 
plunge into the worst excesses. The absence of 
a cheerful buoyancy is one of the causes which 
drive men into vice and sin. If every family 
sung together at early nforn, that lingering 
melody would render their spirits more elastic. 
With his children’s voives in his ear, the bard- 
working man would go more cheerfully to his 
labor, and those melodies would make his spirit 
sunny and joyous through the day. 

If common domestic joys, home, health and 
fireside love, can thus fill the heart with happi- 
ness, and cause it to break forth into singing; 
surely, when that heart is bounding with immortal 
hope, it may rise to the highest strains of exulta- 
tion and of ecstacy. 

“ Let those refuse to sing 4 
Who never knew our God, 
But children of the heavenly King 
. May speak their joys abroad.” 
Evangelist. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music, 


THE PREACHING OF THE TREES. 
{From the German of GRUEN.] 
At midnight hour, when silence reigns 
Through all the woodland spaces, 
Begin the bushes and the trees 
To wave and whisper in the breeze, 


All talking in their places, 


The Rosebush flames with look of joy, 
And perfume breathes in glowing ; 

““A Rose’s life is quickly past ! 

Then let me, while iy time shall last, 
Be richly, gaily blowing ie 


The Aspen whispers: “Sunken day! 
Not me thy glare deceiveth ! 

Thy sunbeam is a deadly dart, 

That quivers in the Rose’s heart~ 
My shuddering soul it grieveth !” 


The slender Poplar speaks, and seems 
To stretch its green arms higher : 

*« Up yonder life’f pure river flows, 

So sweetly murmurs, brightly glows, 
To that I still aspire! ” 


The Willow looks to earth and speaks: 
‘* My arm to enfold thee yearneth ; 

I let my hair float down to thee; 

Entwine therein thy flowers for me, 
As mother her child adorneth !” 


And next the wealthy Plum-tree sighs : 
* Alas! my treasures crush me! 
This load with which my shoulders groan, 
Take off—it is not inine alone; 
By robbing, you refresh me!” 


The Fir-tree speaks in cheerful mood: 
**A blossom bore I never; 

But steadfastness is all my store ; 

In summer’s heat, in winter’s roar, 
I keep my green forever!” 


The proud and lofty Oak-tree speaks : 
** God’s thunderbolts confound me ! 
And yet no storm ca: bow me down, 
Strength is my stem and strength my crown; 
Ye weak ones, gather round me!” 


The Ivy-vine kept close to him, 
Her tendrils round him flinging : 
** He who no strength has of his own, 
Or loves not well to stand alone, 
May to a friend be clinging.” 


Much else, now half forgot, they said ; 
And still came creeping 

Low whispered words upon the air, 

While by the grave alone stood there 
The Cypress mutely weeping. 


O might they reach one human heart, 
These tender accents creeping ! 

What wonder if they do not reach ? 

The trees by starlight only preach, 


When we must needs be sleeping. - c. 7. B. 





Thalberg. 

The notice of the great pianist’s first New 
York concert in the Tribune of Tuesday, is chiefly 
a general appreciation of what he has done for 
the piano, and of what he is as an artist. It is in 
Fry’s best vein, and we must give our readers 
the substantial parts of it, as follows: 

* “* * Rightly to appreciate him, we must 
look at his antecedents, and the antecedents of 
piano-forte writing when he first came before the 
European world some twenty years ago. 

The piano-forte is no longer considered a luxury 
to the great run of dwellings, large and small, but 
a necessity. The improvements on it have been 
so great, and especially the rapid and brilliant 
advances made in the manufacture of square 
pitnos in this copntry, or of that kind whose mod- 
erate cost puts it within the means of families in 
ordinary, that the development of the resources 
of -this instrument constitutes matter of more 
interest, greatly more, than that of any other mu- 
sical instrument. ‘The manufacture of pianos in 
this country is a prodigious branch of artistico- 
mechanical industry ; and, according to an esti- 
mate we made two years ago, it amounted to 
nearly about one fourth of the value of the entire 
cotton crop—that crop which is considered the 
pivot of international resources and courtesies, 
and which goes so far toward making Presidents. 
The piano being so improved and diffused, it is of 
the last importance that the genius should be 
found to develop to the fullest extent its resources, 
and the want was supplied when the youthful 
Thalberg, twenty years ago, rose like a star of 
harmony, and delighted all Europe. 

To understand, Tikewise, adequately Mr. Thal- 
bery’s position, it is necessary to look into the 
nature of musical ideas, as distinct from the pecu- 
liarities, or the ism, so to speak, of the piano-forte. 
The origin of musical ideas, may safely be attri- 
buted to the singing voice, in its alliance with 
poetical metre. The regular measure of the 
poetry shapes the musical phrases, gives them 
symmetry and renders them memorable. ‘Take 
away the real or q&asi division of musical phrases 
according to poetical metres, and the music be- 
comes illozical, or at best incapable of impressing 
the memory. Metrically speaking, there is gene- 
rally no difference between the music of the dance 
and that for the voice—the dance requiring divi- 
sions of eight measures, and the voice eizht, or 
regular fractions of eight; that is, four or two. 
This metrical arrangement permeates, likewise, 
the longest compositions—tbe opposite to it form- 
ing the exception to the rule. In regard to what 
may be called a musical statement—in the same 
way we would apply the word statement to ora- 
tory—the humanities and the linsits of the voice 
seem to underlie all instrumental music. The 
largest musical statement can be made within the 
limits of the musical voice, which is two octaves, 
and generally within ten or twelve notes. A 
statement with the speaking voice generally 
ranges within four or five notes, sometimes rising 
to an octave. Intensities of declamation, the 
draughts made on a speaker in addressing mon- 
ster meetings, may cause him to exceed the oc- 
tave, but it is still an excess and nota rule. Now 
as yegards this power of musical statement pure 
and simple, the piano had illustrious champions, 
Mozart, Clementi, Kalkbrenner, Herz, Weber, 
Beethoven, Ries, Steibelt, Hummel, Himmel and 
others, varying in degrees of mind and originality. 
Their works abound in passages which ate clearly 
vocal, and can be sung within the range of an 
ordinary voice. We find it recorded, too, that 
Beethoven declared, after he had heard Drago- 
netti play on the double bass, that he knew tor 
the first time the vocal resources of the bass, and 
his basses accordingly, whether in his stringed 
quartets, his symphonies, or his piano-forte works, 
have much of this new quality of vocality—this 
individualism of statement, viewed apart from the 
inherent old-fashioned mode of treating the bass, 
as a foundation upon which rests the melody of 
a part above. Beside this vocality in the higher 
parts, and afterward in the bass itself, we find 
very markedly in the piano works of C. M. von 





Weber, the large arpeggio-reachings. Ideas, too, 
passionate, transcendent, mysterious, dramatic, 
there were for the piano. But still something 
was wanting. The resources of the instrument 
were not fully brought out. Orchestrally viewed, 
its relations between treble and bass were fre- 
quently so wide apart that the effect was beg- 
garly. As regards combination, there was a want 
of association between primary ideas, or state- 
ments as we have ventured to call them, and the 
musical intercalations, the addenda, the outpour- 
ings, the spray of which the strong fibre of a 
clearly-defined vocal melody is capable. If we 
look at the works of the masters up to the time of 
Thalberg, whatever leanings we may discover 
toward the new school, we find no realization of 
the problem, that with certain ingenuities of fin- 
gering two hands may be made to do almost the 
work of four on the piano-forte, and that the 
sonorousness of the instrument may be doubled 
over the older masters, and its dé/ire, its passion, 
its impetuosity, its eloquence, its grandeur, in- 
creased in even a greater ratio. There is cer- 
tainly something mightily akin to the whole vast 
looming of the age—to the new telescopic drag- 
net used forthe skyey depths bringing out the 
“gems of purest ray serene” which have slept 
there for billions of years—to the locomotive 
engine, burning to ashes all old journey measure- 
ments and crushing miles in moments—to the 
electric telegraph, which turns into dazzling, im- 
mortal fact the wildest poetry or prophecy of the 
Arabian Nights—there is something mightily 
akin to all these in this wide world of new octaves, 
these fresh continents of sounds, and the -master 
grasp which can burl them together in genial 
contrast. This has been achieve by Thalberg. 
Twenty years ago he made a Columbus voyage 
of discovery into new reyions of piano-forte pos- 
sibilities. He bridged over the separated lands 
of the piano. He created a school. 

Taking the ideas given in Rossini’s opera of 
“ Moses,” he arranged them as musical statements 
had never been arranged before. He lett out 
the lumber of scales which play so large a part in 
the sonatas of the great.old masters, and keeping 
the personalism of the vovcalist—the declaimed 
melody—ever uppermost, he wove around it the 
boldest heroics of arpeggios, or rapid addenda of 
notes dealing in intervals of thirds, etc.; the 
most manly of thick-heaving reduplications of 
chords at various octaves; the most intrepid of 
adventurous leaps and iterations. We consider 
the ism engendered by M. Thalberg the last re- 
source of the piano. Since he composed his 
Moise piece we have not discovered anything of 
value added to the resources of the instrument ; 
and in making this assertion we do not include a 
discussion of the genius contained in the ideas 
of Chopin and Doehler, and some of the best 
works of Herz, but merely treat of the matters 
of increased executive grasp and increased large- 
ness and sonority of tone and effect contained 
therein. 

The means by which M. Thalberg arrived at 
his new school came chiefly of the use of the 
thumb as an expressive member of the finger- 
singing school. This being inveigled into feats 
thitherto unattempted, the remaining fingers of 
the hand are left free and easy to do “ things 
unattempted ” in musical verse. 

Happily for M. Thalberg, nature consigned to 
him the hand to execute what his head designed. 
He is equal to his works. His playing is impec- 
cable. He never misses a note. He performs 
with ease worthy the creator of a new school. He 
delineates a melody like a dramatic artist, and 
darts his arpeggio-spray like Apollo. 


Musical Gouxespondence. 
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Axgany, N. Y. Nov. 10.—According to my pro- 
mise, made some time since, I will endeavor to give 
you some idea of the musical condition of this city 
—not that it will be at all interesting to your readers, 
for Albany is rather an unmusical place. Yet those 
of our citizens who do love Art, love it hugely, and 
so I accept your invitation without further hem-ing. 
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In the way of materials for music, we are doing 
exceedingly well, for we have a large number of 
Piano Forte Manufactories (for the size of the place) ; 
and to have a Piano and then a “Bertini” is the 
groandwork of »ll American musical education, in 
most people’s minds. Some very excellent Pianos 
are made in Albany, and Boardman & Gray, the 
leading builders, are even making Grands, which is 
a good sign for the future. Barhydt & Morange, 
Reed & Co., and Marshall, James & Traver, also 
produce some really fine instruments ; and the old firm 
of Meacham & Co., (so well known in old times) 
still make good pianos and in the same quiet way 
and on the same premises that they did thirty years 
ago. As an evidence of our good taste, very many 
Chickering Pianos have been and are sold by the 
agent, Mr. J. Collier, who is a hard working man, 
and a very successful salesman. He is also a musi- 
cian and knows what a piano should be, and therefore 
customers have confidence in his selections, and in no 
instance have they been disappointed. In addition 
to the regular sale of Syuares, Mr. Collier has already 
sold ten of those charming Parlor Grands (we call 
them Cécilians) and three full grands, all of which 
have found their way to appreciative parlors, and a 
square piano is not now considered the instrument 
par excellence it used to be, and that’s a good thing. 

We have some very good Organs in our city, and 
some of them are very well played. The largest 
Organ was built by Erben for the Cathedral, which 
is one of the finest churches in the country. This 
organ is a first class instrument in size, power and 
quality, and Mr. Carmody, the musical director, 
illustrates its variety and many beauties in a most 
capital manner. His choir (a large chorus, mostly 
Germans) sing quite effectively some of the best 
Masses in use, and they are now busily preparing 
for a grand Sacred Concert, to take place the end of 
the month. 

The next organ in size is in Dr. Sprague’s Church, 
and is one of Huok’s best. It is iarge in variety, 
and possesses great sweetness of tone, but not much 
true power. There are three or four more Hook 
organs and some of Appleton’s, but not remarkable 
enouzh to be noticed at this time. Wm. A. Johnson, 
of Westfield, who is fast winning his place in the 
first rank of builders, is making a very large instru- 
ment for the only Congregational Church in the city, 
and judged by his other organs, a superb affair may 
be expected. Mr. Johnson’s abilities are not at all 
known in Boston ; but I can assure you, from my 
own hearing, that he is bound to be known, and his 
organs will now compare favorably with those of any 
American builder. 

The Episcopal churches have the smallest and 
oldest organs in the city, and it is a shame, when 
their beautiful service is so much enhanced by 
proper musical effect. Yet the singing in some of 
these churches has been much better than the ordi- 
nary style of choir performances. At St. Paul’s 
for many years the music has been a leading feature, 
and for the last year service has been sung antipho- 
nally by an excellent quartet at one side of the or- 
ganist, and a choir of twelve boys at the other. 
Quite a number of singers, of a great deal more than 
ordinary ability, have been engaged at St. Paul's. 
Mrs. Lucy Eastcott (who is now an acknowledged 
European prima donna) was their soprano for two 
years, and Mr. Henry Squires, now a leading tenore 
in London, was in the same choir at the same time. 
Their soprano of last season, Miss Isabella Hinkley, 
has a voice of remarkable beauty, and her talent is 
to be further cultivated and perfected by a thorough 
musical education in Italy, for she goes to Florence 
next May. But choir matters have been through a 
constant series of changes this season. George Wil- 


liam Warren, for eight years director at St. Paul’s, 
resigned and accepted at Dr. Sprague’s; Albert 
Wood resigned at St. Peter’s and accepted at St. 





Paul's. The choirs of these and some other churches 
also changed and exchanged, and it would hardly be 
fair to report the degree of excellence in either at 
present; but be assured, a deep interest is felt to 
have good church music, and excellent salaries are 
pxid to our best organists and singers, and it will 
not be the fault of our people if the good is not 
attained. I would also state (as the missionaries 
say) that the price of piano and voice teaching is 
much improved. 

As we are but a few hours ride from New York, 
our musically minded citizens all attend the opera 
there, and the ever popular Trovatore is almost as 
well known and whistled here as if we had the 
regular article on the spot. We did have a very 
shocking attack of German Opera here about three 
years ago, and the Pyne and Harrison Troupe oc- 
casionally call on us; but as one aside, let us say 
that the whole of that troupe (vocally) consists of 
Miss Pyne, who is a charming singer; but excuse us 
from the troupe! 

Albany is ashamed of its concert rooms, the best 
of which is very small and inconvenient; and I do 
believe if we had a smaller edition of the “ Boston 
Music Hall,” good concerts would receive better 
attention here. 

Twelve years (or more) ago Joseph Burke, the 
talented violinist (then a resident of Albany) was the 
conductor of a fine Amateur Orchestral Society, 
named the ‘ Concordia,” which unfortunately only 
lived while Burke was with us. In old times we had 
fine vocal societies ; and I can remember hearing the 
“ Messiah ” and * Creation” as well done as could 
be desired, with good soloists, powerful chorus, and 
a fine orchestra under Burke, who was a great fa- 
vorite with us. Since that time many and many 
other vocal associations have sprung into existence, 
but six months (or less) always finished them, which 
I attribute to the extra quantity of legislation which 
had to take place at every rehearsal. Every meet- 
ing must be called to order by the president, a fa 
Congress even, and it was all talk, until too late in 
the evening to do anything for divine St. Cecilia. 
At present, then, there is no regular “ Philharmonic,” 
or anything of like style in Albany; but sundry 
choir leaders have sundry gatherings, which are no 
doubt named up strong enough, but Ido not know 
any particulars of them. 

The Albany music store is Hidley’s. A Mr. 
Scovel has just opened what he calls a “ Temple of 
Music,” which name is ahead of any establishment 
devoted to “sweet sounds” yet heard from. Mr. 
Hidley is building up a large business, and has 
already published quite a quantity of sheet music, 
such as it is, good, bad and indifferent. 

Concerts generally go a begging in Albany, and 
those who have lately suffered while honoring us 
were Miss Pyne, Adelaide Phillipps (with Wm. 
Mason and Mr. Adams), and Gottschalk. Madame 
Isadore Clark is threatening a concert, but we hope 
she will not be so reckless as to make the attempt. 
Yet Parodi and Strakosch make money here, and 
Ole Bull used to. Charity concerts are exceptions, 
and several hundred people were unable to attend 
George Warren’s last “ concert for the poor,” which 
which was a “ perfect jam.” 

So much for general musical matters in a city 
which is certainly large enough to do much good for 
the “divine art”; and there is a hope that that good 


will yet be done, for we are decidedly improving (as 
an instance, they are beginning to subscribe for the 
“Journal of Music”). If your readers are willing, 
I will write again and speak of the “ Pride of Al- 
bany,” our great sculptor, E. D. Palmer, who has 
jast accepted a most flattering invitation to exhibit 
some of his beautiful “ marble poems” for the first 
time in New York. Also the superb pianism of 
Gottschalk and the singing of Miss Phillipps, and 
many other things will, with your permission, be ex- 
excellent food for a more able pen than that of your 
Dourcu Frienp. 
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Italian Opera—“‘ The North Star.” 

In our review of the brief spell of opera at the 
Boston Theatre, which closed last Saturday, we 
deferred what we had to say of the only novelty, 
the comic opera by MreyersBeer, L’Etoile du 
Nord. This drew a full house for a single eve- 
ning, and a nouse more than half full on a Satur- 
day afternoon. It should have been played 
oftener to be appreciated, for it was a work of 
Meyerbeer, and of course crowded full of matter 
as an egg of meat, whether of the inspired kind 
or not. Our general impression was, that it was 
over-ingenious music, a great labor to the writer, 
and a labor to the listener who sits it through. 
And yet full of curious, pretty, sometimes beauti- 
ful conceits; of cunningly elaborated brilliancies 
and Meyerbeerish quaintnesses, not to say gro- 
tesquenesses; of interesting and inspiring combi- 
nations, well studied dramatic or melo-dramatic 
effects and contrasts ; striking individuality in its 
little seraps of melody which run into the con- 
certed harmony, but tame lack of individuality 
in the more prominent, developed melodies ; all 
manner of original and curious arts of instru- 
mentation, &c., &c. On the whole a very tal- 
ented and scientific French work of effect, almost 
inseparable from the Grand Opera, and depending 
equally on scenic spectacle, the pretty platoons 
of girl soldiers, uncouth Cossacks, &c., as on the 
music for success. But here it depended chiefly 
and most successfully on Mme. De LAGRANGE, 
whose exquisite acting and) éinging ofsthe prin- 
cipal part quite filled the mind and made one 
uncritical to all the rest. 

We propose to look into this opera a little—not 
very profoundly or minutely, but just enough to 
do our duty to a new work. Plot and spectacle and 
music are inseparable, so we will trace. them 
along together. First we have an overture, 
opening with a military movement, which is 
worked up into a good deal of activity and noise, 
and then passes or melts by means of a prolonged 
trill on the dominant of the coming key into a 
minor dance melody, which is exceedingly 
piquant and pretty, with its broad rhythm, and 
is lusciously instrumented. The march returns, 
and then, through a gauzy veil of harp accompani- 
ments, appears a leading cantabile melody, which 
we shall meet more than once in the course of 
the opera, it forming one of the three or four 
motives which mechanize and give unity to the 
whole. A common-place, Balfe-like sort of mel- 
ody we must consider it, for one made so impor- 
tant. Fragments of the march again, and then 
for a close some trumpet touches of a livelier 
cavalry air, resembling one sung in the sec- 
ond act.” On the whole a brilliant and effective 
overture, of whose rich instrumentation we could 
form a tolerable idea from Maretzex’s fine 
orchestra, although it required half a dozen 
harps instead of one, and all things in propor- 
tion. 

The curtain rises on a gay scene, a village on 
the Gulf of Finland, water in the background, a 
chapel on the right, the rustic house of Catarina 
and her brother George on the left. Workmen 
(carpenters, for it is a new version of the story of 
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Peter in the ship-yards of Zandaam), are resting 
from their labors, while their wives and daughters 
bring refreshments; Peter alone (AMoODIO) is 
busy at his bench pushing the jack-plane. We 
shall see what keeps him. A tenor coryphzus 
(our veteran friend, in all the operas, who sings 
always flat) leads off with a couple of bars, to 
which the chorus answers in a minor strain of 
innocent gayety, quaint and fresh, and justilying 
what HEINE says of the individuality of Meyer- 
beer’s choruses. Next comes the tenor air of 
Danilowitz, the pastry cook (BRrIGNOLI), who 
makes much ado about his hot pies, and appeals 
most wooingly to the young maidens, singing that 
his cakes are as warm as his own heart, whereat 
the damsels jeer and laugh in comical mocking 
strains. There is nice fitting of tone-figures to 
sentiment and situation in all this. In scraps of 
recitative, expressively instrumented, inquiries 
are made for Catarina, who has not appeared ; 
hints are thrown out that Peter is in love with 
her and waiting for her; and then master Peter 
developes himself, surly, passionate fellow that he 
is, in a muttered, growling strain of bass, which 
occurs afterwards often enough to pass for a type 
of himself, expressing the surly fellow and no 
more, while musically his part has little interest. 
A drinking chorus follows, charmingly wild and 
Northern, and also in the minor, the orchestra 
after each strain dashing down a precipice of 
chromatic triplets, with a recklessness that con- 
trasts with the touch of sentiment there is in the 
tune. It changes to the major, as they drink to 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and then, as they all 
kneel, it passes into a prayer. This strain, like 
the whole first scene indeed, suggests analogies 
with the first scene of “ William Tell,” like situa- 
tions waa materials being employed for a great 
ensemble. With Rossini there is more of the 
freshness of nature, and more spontaneous naivet¢, 
with all his art; while Meyerbeer achieves a 
less complete success by ingenious calculation of 
effects. We find this whole first act, however, 
full of interest, and of invention at least, if not of 
inspiration. 

They challenge Danilowitz to drink the toast. 
He drinks only to the Czar, the enemy of Swe- 
den! They resent it as an insult; carpenter 
Peter (who is the Czar) defends him, and a 
promising fight is only interrupted by the bell 
calling them off to work (an awfully harsh bell, 
by the way), and lets its steam off musically 
instead of fisti-cally. 

Now comes a bit of melodrama. Peter lingers 
behind, watching for Catharine. A flute strain 
from the house! ’Tis George, his “ professor of 
the flute,” and he takes up a flute and answers. 
This flute business is another of the little motives 
which pin the whole opera together—a hint here 
of what is completed in the last act. They drink 
together. Catharine has gone, it seems, to ask the 
hand of the inn-keeper’s daughter for George in 
marriage ; and now trips in LAGRANGE in jaunty 
cantiniere costume, and sings about the most 
comic piece of music in the opera, her account of 
her interview with the old inn-keeper, the music 
being somewhat descriptive of that important, 
burly, gruff-voiced, smoking individual. Mad- 
ame does it to a charm, extorts praises for her 
ambassadorship, and goes off with a flight of high 
soaring triplets, in which her voice revels as ex- 
quisitely as few but Lagrange can. Catharine is 
wise; she lectures her lover, whom she has 





caught drinking, and surly Peter mutters out 
that angry strain again. She recalls ber dying 
mother’s prophecy about her star, the North 
Star; and here come in the harp figures and a 
part of the cantabile (noticed in the overture) 
which is the typical air of Catharine, another 
recurring motive of the piece. 

“As Peter is about to go, smayting with wounded 
pride under the moral lecture of his lady love, in 
rushes Prascovia (Mme. MARERZzEk), the be- 
trothed of George, in great alarm, announcing 
the approach of the Calmucks and Cossacks. 
Peter is. very brave, but Catharine, true to her 
star, is wise and ready for emergencies. Leave 
it to her. They retire, and in creep a grotesque 


| band of shaggy warriors, headed by Gritzenko 


(CoxLetT!), a dandy ruffian, who makes the buf- 
foon of the play, and figures afterwards as cor- 
poral and what not under Peter. They shont 
out their song of blood and pillage, and proceed 
to charge upon the house, when they are met 
upon the steps by Catharine, clad as a gipsy, 
with a starry robe and a tambourine, who with 
imperious gesture bids them back, appealing to 
the superstition of their race, of whom her 
mother was one. She tells their fortunes, and 
then sings the spirited gipsy rondo of Jenny 
Lrinp memory, the Cossacks lifting their feet the 
while in uncouth accompaniment. Without the 
vigor of Jenny’s voice, Mme. Lagrange executed 
it with almost the same perfection, as she does all 
such bravura pieces. The savages are gone, 
good riddance! and Catharine has risen to the 
third heavens in her Peter’s admiration. One of 
the most charming, ingenious, naive, expressive 
passages in the whole opera is the dialogue which 
follows between the lovers, in which Catharine 
asks the seeming carpenter’s history, divines his 
destiny, and kindles anew the prouder aspira- 
tions in his breast. The music is in the happiest 
vein of Meyerbeer; in Catharine’s part it has 
here and elsewhere a wise, wholesome, encour- 
aging sound, revealing a fresh, generous, affec- 
tionate nature, witty withal and self-possessed. 
There is really an individuality in the music of 
Catharine throughout—least of it in the bravura 
pieces which most captivate the crowd ; whereas 
Peter’s music is but tamely characteristic, or only 
characteristic of an ordinary, self-willed and 
irritable person. There is a touch of tenderness, 
however, in a strain here which he sings aside, 
as he thinks of “her noble voice, noble and 
proud.” The duet ends of course with a strain 
of martial and heroic resolution and _self-dedi- 
cation. 

Now comes a very odd duet between Pras- 


eovia and Catharine. Poor Prascovia! worse * 
trouble than before! Her George, her lover, . 


just as they were to be married, is enrolled a 
conscript by the Cossacks. Catharine comforts 
her; another moral inspiration; she shall be 
married ; a substitute shall be provided, one who 
looks just like George—(the heroic girl will don 
the uniform herself). So there are alternate 
showers and sunshine, smiles and tears for the 
simple-hearted maiden. Ail this is expressed in 
an imitative duet, full of sobbings and cooings on 
the one part, and high, cackling laughter on the 
other, which reminds one of a concert of hens 
and chickens ina barnyard. Yet it is exquisitely 
ingenious and funny, and the glad strain in which 
the voices join at the end is extremely pretty, 
flute-like and florid, taxing the flexibility and 





compass of both voices quite severely. Mme. 
Maretzek ably seconded Lagrange in this, her 
voice telling clearest in the highest notes, but 
betraying some pinched and nasal tones in the 
middle region. This droll conceit was vocifer- 
ously encored. This duet might pass for a bur- 
lesque on the one in Freyschiitz, also between a 
sad and a merry maiden. But that has soul in it. 

And now for the finale of this first Act, a wed- 
ding scene in the foreground, with soldiers in the 
background marching off the conscripts. A band 
of rustic musicians appear, and the orchestra is 
made to imitate the tuning of their instruments, 
striking hard fifths, winding off with a rude trum- 
pet flourish ;—farcical enough. The pretty chorus 
of young girls and workmen; the rapturous coup- 
lets of Prascovia the bride, accompanied by the 
la, da, in octave intervals of the girls swinging 
hands girl-like ; the smart quickstep chorus of the 
soldiers; the bacchanalian glou, glou, and zon, zon 
of the men, mingled with the heart-beating tic tac 
of the lovers, &c., make an ensemble full of vari- 
ety and zest, in which of course the orchestra 
plays an important pait. A few bars of religious 
music as they all kneel before the chapel, while 
Catarina appears at the top of the steps, disguised 
as a recruit, and sings her farewell prayer of 
blessing on the marriage. This prayer, with 
harp accompaniment, is nothing but the full de. 
velopment of that sentimental Balfe-like melody, 
which we have met twice before. Interpolate it 
into the “Bohemian Girl,” and we fancy few 
would suspect the difference of authorship, so far 
as essential melody is concerned. Musically, 
Catharine’s strong parts are her weakest. The 
real music of her part is in those incidental, dia- 
logue scraps of melody, of which we have spoken. 
She ends with a florid barcarole, as she is rowed | 
off in the boat, whose echoes die away among 
the rocks with the most silvery purity and sweet- 
ness of Lagrange. Her singing of the prayer 
too was full of pathos, and better than the melody 
deserved. 

So much for the first, which is the longest, and 
it seems to us by far the best act of the three. 
The conclusion of our sketch must give way for 
this week to other matters. 
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The article on the first page by Heine, on Mey- 
ERBEER, we translate, not because we think its opin- 
ions true, but as a matter of curiosity, now that 
attention is called to the subject by the “ North 
Star,” as indicating the strange enthusiasm which 
this acute satirist shared with all Germany for Mey- 
erbeer, about the time of the first success of Les 
Huguenots, (1836—40). Heine had sharp things 
enough to say of Meyerbeer in some of his later 
writings. 

At length we are to have a beginning of classical 
music. Our mouths water, and we have waited 
long. Our young townsman, Mr. J. C.D. Parker, 
who has the true tone and culture of an artist, is to 
lead off this evening in a nice little Soireé at Chick- 
ering’s saloon. He has made a careful study of 
some of Beethoven’s earlier piano works, wisely and 
modestly reasoning that he must doa good service, 
while things more formidable and brilliant are so 
common, by keeping us familiar with these. He will 
play to-night the second of the three Sonatas dedi- 
cated to Haydn, and (with aid from the Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club) the Trio No. 1, in E flat; also 
smaller pieces by Bach, Chopin and Mendelssohn. 
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The Club will play with him the famous Schumann 
Quintet; Mr. Ryan’s clarinet will discourse that 
sweet Andante Pastorale by Crusell; and Mrs. Lone 
will sing an air from Mozart and Mr. Parker’s music 
to Tennyson’s “Come into the garden, Maud.” 
Who will resist so choice a feast ?....And then, to 
follow up the supply of chamber music, the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club will commence their eighth 
annual series next Tuesday evening. Mr. Avcust 
Fries has happily recovered, and they will begin 
strong, with two new pieces for the first part, viz: 
Mozart's Fifth Quartet, in A, and Beethoven’s Piano 
Trio, Op. 70, No. 2, in E flat. Part second will in- 
clude an Adagio from a Clarinet Concerto by Spohr, 
a Polonaise by Chopin, and Mendelssohn's third 
Quartet, in D. The pianist will be Mr. Hueco 
Leonnarp, a talented young artist, recently from 
Leipzig .. .There is comfort in the fact that, if the 
great public is not ready to sustain Orchestral Con- 
certs, there will be plenty of choice chamber music 
for the few! But we do not despair of symphonies 
under the statue of Beethoven yet. If it cannot be 
done in one way, it may be in another. Of the 1500 
season tickets necessary to guaranty eight concerts, 
barely 700 were subscribed for. Now we throw out 
a hint: Who is there of the 700, who would not 
gladly be held for the same amount for say five con- 
certs, with the privilege of attending one rehearsal to 
each (making it equivalent in fact to ten concerts for 
$3.00!), and with the understanding that the series 
shail be extended to eight, should they prove popular 
enough to warrant it ? 
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New Yor«.—The musical event of the week has 
been the concerts of THALBERG, of which he has 
already given three. In the absence of our expected 
correspondence, we extract from the Courier & 
Enquirer’s notice of Tuesday evening: 

Niblo’s Saloon was filled to its utmost capacity last 
evening on the occasion of Mr. THALBERG’s first 
Concert in America, by one of the most elegant audi- 
ences ever assembled in New York. The concert was 
quite a model in its arrangements: There was just 
enough of it:—a rare merit,<the ‘not too much’ 
appearing to be the most difficult lesson for public 
amusement to learn. * * * * In every respect, 
then, Mr. Thalberg’s first appearance was unexcep- 
tionable. He came before the American public without 
humbug of any kind, relying solely upon his estab- 
lished position as an artist of the highest rank, and 
merely saying: ‘I have come to you; hear me if 
you will.’ His success—we mean, of course, his 
American success, and a success commensurate with 
his great fame—was established beyond a doubt at 
the end of the first part of the concerts. He rose 
from his instrument confessed by every hearer the 
masser of all the masters who had preceded him. 

When he began to play, the first impression was 
that we had heard all this before, and heard it very 
much to our satisfaction; but after a while, even the 
dullest ear began to perceive that in addition to some- 
thing that it had heard, there was something that it 
had not heard before; and this went on increasing 
until finally the new revelation eclipsed the old and 
familiar knowledge, and Mr. Thalberg was listened to 
as if he were beginning the revolution in piano-forte 
playing which he triumphantly completed in Europe 
several years ago. For Mr. Thalberg, young as heis, 
is the father of the present school of piano-forte 
playing. * * * * * Mr. Thalberg’s com- 
positions generally consist of what might be ealled 
variations upon an air; variations of an air they cer- 
tainly are not; for his literal faithfulness to the 
simplest theme that he may take as his subject is no 
less remarkable than the crowd of brilliant, fantastic, 
musical thoughts with which he adorns and illustrates 
it. You hear this theme constantly; 7 goes steadily 
and inexorably on; its bold steady march distinctly 
audible amid the musical tumult of arpeggios, scale 
passages, octaves, and fanciful outbursts and freaks 
of sound, which his magic raises around it. This was 
particularly remarkable last evening in the Fantasias 
upon themes from La Sonnambula and in the grand 
variations on the air from L’ Elisir d’ Amore. 
egAs to Mr. Thalberg’s playing we omit as entirely 
superfluous, if not impertinent, all praises of its me- 
chanical merits, and go not into particulars, or into 
raptures, about his wrist at once strong and flexible, 
—his touch at once firm and delicate, crisp and easy, 
—his thumbs all fingers instead of his fingers all 
thumbs, and his fingers all first and second—his having 
two right hands instead of one right and one left ;—he 
is beyond all this sort of commendation. It became 
necessary for others to attain those things because he 
had them, and discovered how to use them: they were 
not much needed before; some of them, not at all. 
His execution seems absolutely perfect ; and his style, 








remarkable for every excellence, is chiefly so for its 
brilliance, its elegance, and its precision. His accu- 
racy is marvellous to the verge of the miraculous; 
and we do not wonder at the story told, that one of 
those used-up Englishmen who travel about in search 
of a sensation, having followed him in vain for three 
years in the hope of hearing a false note, blew out his 
brains in despair. Of this characteristic he gave a 
splendid example last evening in the Etude with 
repeated notes. He played this like a machine with a 
soul. There is nothing to be said after such a per- 
formance as that, especially by musicians; mute 
admiration and wonder are the tribute which it exacts, 
if we except outbursts of applause; but there is really 
very little to be said about absolute perfection. We 
have no space for further remark, however, at this 
time, and can only add that Mr. Thalberg’s success 
with his audience—one of the most cultivated ever 
assembled in this city—was complete, tnumphant. 
He was called vociferously after each performance; 
but complied with the demand for an encore but once. 

Not the least attraction of the evening was the 
singing of Madame Cora DE WILnoRST, who with 
Signor Moretti assisted Mr. THALBERG. Madame 
DE WILHORST in voice and method ranks high among 
the best vocalists whom we have heard of late. Her 
voice is at once sympathetic, powerful and flexible; and 
her style and method are of the best Italian school, in 
which she has studied with a success which indicates 
unusual artistic capabilities. Her singing last evening 
of Dunque io son and of the Air from I! Trovatore 
was very charming; and after the latter, she was 
deservedly recalled with an enthusiasm hardly inferior 
to that elicited by the hero 0° the evening. 

Signor MorEL1I’s noble and purely delivered voice 
we always listen to with great pleasure, and never 
with more than last evening. He is, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of GrAzIANI, first among the baritones 
who have visited us. 


The Academy of Music was opened under the man- 
agement of Baron Stankovitch on Monday night with 
Il Trovatore, which has been followed by L’ Etoile du 
Nord. A strange scene occurred the first night, of 


which we find the following account: 

Quite a scene of confusion took place on Monday night, when 
Kreutzer, the new conductor, vice Maretzek, (excommunicated 
by the stockholders,) took his seat. A storm of hisses, shouts 
of “ Maretzek! Maretzek!” &e., arose from all parts of the 
audience, and it was in vain that the orchestra endeavored to 
make it itself heard Kreutzer turned to the audience. bowed 
and smiled, and received some applause, but the confusion did 
not cease until the unpopular conductor quitted his official 
seat, and handed Maretzek into it, amidst the acclamations of 
the revolutionists. Kreutzer took his usual piace as first violin, 
and the performance went on. It was of course a precon- 
certed errengoment, in order to mortify the etackholders, who 
had stipulated in the arrangements with Mad. de Lagrance, 
that Maretzek should have nothing whatever to do in the 
Opera House. At the end of the third act the audience in- 
sisted upon Max making a speech, which he did in a very few 
words of very broken English. The revolution, speech and 
Opera, went off in grand style, although Amodio had a cold; 
so that the opening was a complete success. 

The Academy is rented for six weeks only, and at 
less than half the rent stated by the Times. A new 
tenor ‘is expected from Europe, when Verdi’s (touw- 
jours Verdi!) Traviata and Sicilian Vespers will be 
brought out.....The German Opera, we regret to 
learn, has failed.....The new contralto, Mme. ANGRI, 


arrived last Saturday. 


Foreign. 

MANcHESTER, ENG.—The Free-Trade Hall Choral 
Concerts were inaugurated Oct. 30th by a perform- 
ance of the ‘‘Creation.”” The vocalists were* Miss 
LovisA VINNING, (‘*remembered as the Infant 
Sappho,”) “Mr. Harrt MinitArp,” and “ Mr. 
Henri Drayton,” under which Frenchified style 
familiar American names may possibly be recognized. 
The Manchester Examiner says: 

Mr. Millard, a young American tenor, made his first 
bow to a Manchester audience on this occasion. He 
has been singing with great success in London, during 
the past season; and in the highly descriptive air, 
‘“‘Now vanish,” at once gave evidence that he pos- 
sessed a voice of remarkable and beautiful quality. 
The lower notes of his register are, indeed, at present 
comparatively weak and wanting in resonance, but 
his style is masterly, and we have seldom had to 
chronicle a more favorable début. Indeed, we never 
remember to have heard the beautiful air, ‘In native 
worth,” sung with such a rare appreciation of its 
innumerable beauties, and with such chaste and judi- 
cious feeling. We regretted to notice, however, that 
he would not allow Haydn to speak always for himself; 
the more so, as an innovation was attempted in a re- 
citative held sacred in the remembrances of all the 
lovers of oratorio singing. 

Mr. Henri Drayton is not unknown to the amateurs 
of Manchester, though this, we believe, was his first 
appearance herein sacred music. His ponderous voice 
and dramatic style, more suited to the stage than the 
orchestra, nevertheless told well in the fine bass airs 
which form so prominent a portion of the oratorio. 
We were hardly prepared for the chaste style and 
deep feeling manifested in the duetto of the third 





‘« By thee with bliss,” we have indeed seldom 


part. 
heard surpassed. 





Hanover.—The following extracts are from a letter 
to the London Musical World, Oct. 25: 

The traveller in North Germany will do well to pass 
some time both at Hanover and Brunswick, on his 
= to the capital of Prussia. At Hanover he will 
find a spacious and beautiful theatre, devoted on 
alternate nights to drama and opera. Marschner, the 
composer, is music-director, and his latest opera, 
Hans Heiling, has maintained, if not raised, his fame 
as a dramatic composer. The performance of this 
work, which I heard recently, was remarkable in many 
respects, more so on the whole, however, for the 
ensemble than for any special excellence in the prin- 
cipal singers, who all sangin the ultra-German manner, 
and practiced exaggerations both of voice and gesture. 
The story of Hans Heiling is a little in the Der Freis- 
chiitz-Vampyr style; and the music (although exhi- 
biting the highest measure of cleverness) is little 
more than an ingenious compound of Spohr and 
Weber—or rather of Weber and Spohr, since Herr 
Marschner (who has no no originality) finds it easier 
to counterfeit the wild peculiarities of the first than 
the gorgeous harmony and elaborately-finished orches- 
tration of the last. The best parts of the opera are 
those in which the situations require the music to be 
comic. The diablerie, where the supernatural per- 
sonages are directly concerned, is labored and feeble; 
but where their influence is merely suggested, a cer- 
tain vein of the Hoffmanesque becomes apparent, 
which is uncommonly genial and attractive. Hans 
Heiling appears to be popular; and, although Herr 
Marschner is neither a genius nor a great master of 
instrumentation, his music is sensible, fluent, nearly 
always effective, and not seldom interesting. The 
band at Hanover is capital, and performs duty on the 
dramatic as well as on the operatic nights. Between 
the acts of Kiytdémnestra—a new tragedy parodied 
from the Agamemnon of Euripides, and recently 
imported from Berlin—I was much pleased with the 
admirable execution of several fine overtures, among 
others, Mozart’s to La Clemenza di Tito and Spohr’s 
rarely heard Macbeth. The theatre may be described 
as imbedded in gardens. It is built in the handsomest 
part of the city; and the exterior is more than worthy 
of the interior, presenting the appearance of a really 
magnificent public edifice. The charge of admission 
to what are esteemed the very best pieces is only one 
thaler eight groschen—less than four shillings; but I 


should recommend English visitors to repair to what- 


is entitled the ‘‘parguet perron,” where, for twenty 
groschen (about two shillings) they can be as gentecly 
and comfortably accommodated as in the stalls at 
either of our London Italian operas. And then, too, 
hew refreshing, how sensiblep a perform which 
begins at seven and is over before ten! You get for 
money only one piece, it is true—opera, play, or 

allet—but upon that one piece the greatest care is 
bestowed, and neither the performers nor the audience 
are tired at the end. The Kénigliches Hof-Theatre 
was commenced by the late king, in 1844, and finished 
in 1852 by the reigning monarch of Hanover. It is 
large enough to hold nearly 2,000 people, and both as 
an edifice and as an institution it is worthy of a much 
larger empire than the petty region which, once a 
dependence of the English crown, is now governed 
(almost despotically) by the afflicted cousin of our 
gracious Queen. 

The theatre, however, is not all that Hanover pre- 
sents of interesting to the amateur or professor of 
music. Joseph Joachim resides here, for six months 
out of the year, in his capacity of concert-meister to 
His Majesty the King. 

Joachim is playing more grandly than ever—of which 
I had recently an opportunity of judging, at his own 
apartments, where, in association with three members 
of the theatre-orchestra—Herren Eyertt (brothers, 
second violin and viola, and Lindner, violoncello—he 
performed the 11th quartet (in F minor), the C sharp 
minor (posthumous), and the extraordinary fugue, 
Op. 134, originally composed as finale to the B flat 

osthumous, but afterwards published alone. I be- 
Bove that to read these works more deeply, or to 
execute them with more brilliant effect, would be 
impossible. The fugue, for the first time (to me at 
least) revealed an intelligible design and a logical form 
of development. Certainly the most daring, extrava- 
gant and original specimens of fugue the art can boast 
are the two which Beethoven composed in the key of 
B flat—the one immediately under notice, and the 
Jinale to his pianoforte sonata Op. 108. While paying 
the first tribute to Joseph Joachim, I must not omit 
to acknowledge the eminent talent displayed by Herren 
Fyertt and Lindner, who showed themselves worthy 
companions of their distinguished concert-meister. 

Joachim has been composing a good deal—but still 
not enough. He has written, among other things less 
important, four orchestral overtures, only one of which 
(that to Hamlet) he has had the courage to produce 
at the concerts he directs. This is mistaken modesty. 
If Joachim does not take advantage of the position 
he has mainly won by the exercise of his own ability 
how is the musical world to know what he is doing? 
Besides it is of very little use composing for the 
orchestra unless he can gain experience by judging of 
the effects at which he aims, otherwise than upon r. 
He has the opportunity, and should use it. There is 
in Joachim the element of originality—a great matter. 
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Beriin.—The Royal Academy of Fine Arts cele- 
brated the birthday of their patron, the King, on the 
15th inst., in the large room of the Sing-Academie. 
The Festival-Cantata for the occasion was composed 
by Herr A. W. Bach, Musik-director, and member of 
the Senate of the Academy.—There is nothing new at 
the Royal Opera House, re Mile. Johanna Wagner 
is still the great attraction. She has been playing 
Romeo, in I Montecchi e Capuletti. 








MR. J. C. D. PARKER 
jy ILL give a SOTREE at the Rooms of the Messrs CricK- 
ERING, (Masonic Temple.) on SATURDAY EVENING, 
Nov. 15th, in which he will be kindly assisted by Mrs. J. H. 
LONG and the MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 
Tickets to be had at the principal Music stores. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club’s 


FIRST CONCERT 
Will take place on TUESDAY, Nov 18th. at Messrs. CaicKer- 
1no’s Rooms, assisted by Mr. HUGO LEONIIARD, Pianist. 

Quartette by Mozart, in A. (first time.)—Beethoven’s Piano 
Trio in EF flat. op, 70 —Adagio for Clarinette, by Spohr.—Polo- 
naise by Chopin, played by Mr. Leonhard,—and a Quartette in 
D, by Mendelssohn. 

Ticke's for the Series of Fight Concerts, $5. Single tickets 
will be #l each. Lista and tickets may be found at the music 
stores. The Ciub during the season will be assisted by the 
best available talent 


MUSICAL SOIREES. 


TT Daas 
OUND Wisse 
Proposes to give his Fourta Sgerizs of FOUR SOIREES, 
At the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, 

during the months of December, Januarv, February and 
March, on Saturday evenings to be hereafter specified. 

Subseription for the <eries. in packagex of four tickets, $3. 
Subseription lists may be found at the Messrs, Chicker.ng’s 
Roows, and at the music stores. 











TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 
j HITE BROTHERS, Agents for G ANDRE & CO. 
Foreign Classic Music, at the r-duced prices. 
THE ORGAN, by Hopkins and Kimbault, a few copies. 
Just received. a small invoice of Mever Fiutes. Also, a 
genuine Lupor Vio.tn. 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN beg leave to inform 
their friends and the. blic that the Massachusetts Ch»ritable 
Mechanit“Associativ have awarlted them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new wusical instrument, the Organ-Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Meiodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1856 ~The highest premium (a Sirver MeDAL) has also 
been awarded us for the best Melodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856 First Pre- 
miums have also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniums by the 
following State Fairs :—Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton; New Jersey Stute Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland: all held during the month of September, 
a eng Siri’ First Premiums in ont Monta! ! 

N B—Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the First Prize over all competitors mm every Farr at which 
they have been exhibited. The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
musical instrument of our own invention (holding two patents 
for it) for church and parlor use We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass The one wi h 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds. and « swell pedal 
Price $400. The other style is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals Price #350. Prices of Melodeous 
from $60 to $175. Price of Organ Melodeon~ $200. 

(>For descriptive circulars and further information address 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor.of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 


Mr. HUGO LEONIIARD, 
From THE CoNSERVATORY OF LEIPzIG, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano. .....Residence 14 Hudson St. 








CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINGING. 


Mrs. CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 1 Winter Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crarher of the Jian and Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 








PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
N R. NATHAN B. CLAPP, from the ‘* Conservato- 
rium der Musik,” Leipzig, having returned to tiis native 
city, ix now prepared to receive pupils tor mstruction in the 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or ut Richardson's Musical Exchange. 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


OVELLO’'S Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 

fur the use of (horal Societies, Church Choire, and Singing 
Clisses, printed in separate Vocal and Orehestrai Parts. 
Containing Oratorics, Oves, Cantatas, Festival Hymns andl 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trie=, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphouies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Musie with Latin words; Masses, Motets, &c , &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e, in Voeal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Handel’s Messiah, 
#1 63, Judas Macceabeus, $165; Haydn's Cieation, #1 25. 
All the Oratorios of the-e great musters have been published in 
this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score with organ and Pianoforte 
accom pani.ocnt, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate v.-cal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the fullowing 
Oratorios : 

Handel's ‘* Messiah.’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's ** Judas Maccabseus,’’ price 38 cents 
each part 

Handel's ‘‘Samson,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are privte! in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book. and the Masical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
S now ready to receive pupils. te may be addressed at rhe 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Rie hardson’s Mu- 
sical Exchange, Keed’s Music Score, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 


Sig. BenpeLart’s class of young ladies in singing. for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct 6rh. at 4 o'clock, 
P.M, in the Messrs Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday atternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
whom y wish to conti:ue their practice, the lessons wiil be 
resumed in the course of Uctober. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 
(Late at St. Paul's Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 
MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Mu-ical Exchange, 282 Washington Si. 








OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicat Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; #30 per quarter of 12 lesson>, one a week. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 
¥nstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Harmon, 
38 HAYWARD PLACE. 





MR. AUGUST PRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his reitence, 15 Dix Place. 


THOMAS RYAN, 
Cracher of Singing and Finna-farte, 


RESIDENCE, 15 DIX PLACE. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 











EI E Ww Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE IIARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 
0G>PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE., 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 











CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher Leanches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wixh, 
to accomplish themseives for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richard<ov, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musica] persons and places. §. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 











CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





str ts, theories; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 
{G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished._—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoou Sr. Boston. 





TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. .. ‘ -seeeee LO cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 
Do 0 each subsequent. ... #6 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No, 21 SCHOOL STREET. 























